yer will be taken for less than six months. 
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THE POTATOE. 

Mr. Knight, president of the London Horticul- 
tural Society, among a variety of useful experi- 
meutsin the culture of fruits and vegetables, has 
nade several on the growing of the potatoe, and 
nublished the results. Professor Lindley has re- 
peated these experiments in the Horticultural gar- 
len, and confirms the conclusions adopted by Mr. 
Knight, viz: 

“ That in order to acquire the greatest possible 
weight of potatoes per acre, it is necessary that! 
ound heavy tubers should be employed, and that| 
he space allowed for the growth of each plant 
should be as nearly as possible such as it would 


——— — 


heir master ; and that in these schools catechisuis| 
of gardening, of agriculture, of domestic economy 
and cookery, of forest culture, of orchard culture, 
jand others, has been introduced through the active! 
exertion of M. Hazzi, and put into the hands of, 
all the boys and girls, the latter studying those 
only which relate to gardening, the management 
of silk worms, and domestic economy and cooke- 
ry. Our habits are generally modelled in youth,| 


and it is of much importance to give them a right| 
bias. B. 


_ ——--—- + -—_—_ 











MANUKES, 

We have uniformly recommended, that dung 
should be ploughed in, and not applied as a top- 
dressing, to the surface. This has been said in 
regard to long or unfermented dung, in which 
state we have considered it far most beneficial for 
the farmer to apply it. And the reasons are 
these: The gases which are evolved by fermen- 
tation, and which constitute a food for plants, are 
specifically lighter than the atmosphere, and 
consequently escape, and are lost, if the fermen- 
tation takes place wpon the surface ; but are arres- 
ted by the soil, and fed to the crop, if the fermen-| 
tation takes place wnder the soil. Besides, the 
heat generated by the process, warms the recum- 


bent soil, and renders it more pervious to heat and 
moisture. 





But these reasons do not apply to} 
manure upon which fermentation has exhausted 








naturally occupy, if suffered to spread freely on 
'| sides without interruption ; that this space will! 
vary according to the habits of particular varie-| 
es, and can only be determined by accurate ex-| 


slike injurious to productiveness ; and that, final-| 
'y, it is quite practicable, at least, to double the, 
rops that are usually obtained.” 


Mr. Barnet, of the Edinburgh experimental ||the harrow. Upon winter crops, and a clay soil,| 


rarden, writes to Mr. Loudon, confirmatory of the! |rotted dung, superficially buried, serves often to} 


protect grain from the severity of the weather. | 


orrectness of the preceding conclusions. He, 
caised ten bolls (60 bushels) more on an acre, by 
panting whole potatoes, three feet apart, than in 
‘he ordinary method of planting sets in rows two 
‘eet apart. These authorities are good, and the 
practices they recommend worthy the farmer’s 
orice, B. 











APPROPRIATE EDUCATION. 

lt is a truth admitted by all, that youth is the: 
vest period of life to acquire a knowledge of the| 
‘usiness which is to employ us in manhood.) 
Why not then begin in our primary schools, and) 
nsteuct our children in the elementary principles' 
f the business by which they are destined to ob-| 
‘\n a livelihood ? A boy who is to become a far- 
‘ner, May acquire, in the course of a common 
school education, and without prejudicing his, 


‘ther useful studies, much elementary knowledge! 


‘n husbandry, which, like good seed sown ina 
tertile soil, will grow with his growth, strengthen 
with his strength, and produce abundant increase 
‘t manhood. The German system, in this re- 
‘pect, is entitled to a preference over every other 
with which we are acquainted. Loudon informs 
‘is, —and he obtained his knowledgeon the spot,-— 
‘hat in Bavaria, a piece of ground is attached to 
*ach parochial school, tobe cultivated by the scho- 





its powers. This has lost its gases, and its ferti- 


which have a tendency to settle, and which the, 











benefit to the crop. Rotted dung, therefore, may| 
\be beneficially applied to the surface, like lime, 
lor concentrated manure, and slightly buried with! 


and to give it a vigorous start in spring. Nor is 
there any sensible loss, when dung Aas rotted in 
the yard, in applying it as a top dressing to grass 
grounds, particularly in autumn. B. 


CONCENTRATED MANURES 
Is a term we apply to animal substances gener- 





these materials, particularly the first, has become 
an article of importance in British husbandry. 
Bones are not only transported from the Europe- 
an, but from the American continent, to the Brit- 
ish Isles, to fertilize their fields. Numerous mills 
have been erected there for breaking and grinding 
them; and a mill for this purpose has recently 
Leen put in operation upon Long-Island, with a 
fair prospect, as the proprietor informs us, of a 
ready market for all the bone-dust he can pro- 
duce—at 31 cents per bushel. We have seen 
statements of the comparative expense of manu- 











rains carry tato the soil. To bury these below! 
periments; that too much and too little room are!|the range of the roots, would afford very little; 


ally, and particularly to bones, horns, fleshings, have done if plucked and laid in the sun. 


&c., which are applied to the soil. Although lit-| 
tle known or appreciated among our farmers, | 
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crop. T'wenty-five bushels to the acre is a fair 
dressing. For turneps the bone-dust is placed 
with the seed in the drill; for other crops it is 
sown broad cast, and blended with the soil by the 
harrow. We have used bones, horn shavings 
and fleshings, the two latter for years, and have 
founa them truly a valuable concentrated manure. 
The method of preparing the bones is this: a 
large block, similar to that used by butchers, is 
hewed on the outside in angles, and pieces of 
boards, extending two to three feet above the 
block, are nailed around, so as to prevent the pie- 
ces, when broken, from flying off—~a space of a 
few inches being left on one side to admit the use 
of an axe. The bones, in small quantities ata 
time, are thrown on to the block, and cut with an 
axe, ull the mass is reduced to small pieces, then 
thrown out, and a fresh supply put in. They are 
afterwards passed through a coarse riddle, and 
the large pieces returned again to the block to be 
further reduced. Broken bones are not so effi- 
cient in immediate effect, as bone-dust; but they 
are more durable in their benefits. After being 
broken or ground, the bone should be exposed 
and slightly fermented before it is applied, if it is 
intended to impart immediate benefit. Such is the 
demand for bone-dust in Scotland, that we observe 





jin the last Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Agri- 


culture that the price has advanced to 3s. 6d. 
(nearly 70 cents) per bushe’. One hundred parts 


of . \of bones contain, according to Davy, 
|\lizing properties consist-of ponderous substances, | 





Bolid wolatine,.......ccescccccsecee Dh 
Phosphate of lime,...........6.00055 37,7 
Carbonate of lime,.........:.00000e8 10 
Phosphate of Magnesia,............+: 1,3 
100 
Horns contain concentrated albumen, oil, gela- 
tine and phosphate of lime. B. 





PLUM TREES. 

(<> Many of our plum trees, from causes which 
we shall not now stop to investigate, shed their 
leaves entirely in August. The effect of this 
premature defoliation has been, not only to stop 
the growth of wood, but to suspend the maturing 
of the fruit, where it had not already been gather- 
ed. The plums have not since increased in size, 
nor improved in flavor, otherwise than they would 
The 
plain inference is, that the leaves are as indispen- 
sable to the growth and perfect maturity of the 
fruit, as they are to the enlargement and exten- 
sion of the wood. The fact applied to corn, must 
show that the practice of topping it, before the 
grain is matured, is manifestly bac—as it can 
gain nothing after it is deprived of the upper 
leaves, which are destined to supply it with 
food. B, 








HONORABLE TESTIMONY. 
The following remarks we take from an ad- 
dress of the Licking County (Ohio) Agricultural 








ring, in Scotland, with bone-dust, at 2s. 4d. sterl. 
per bushel, and cattle dung, as cheap as it could 
be had. The advantage was two to one in favor) 
of the bone dust: and the field where it was ap-| 








“rs in their leisure hours, under the direction of 


' 
plied gave the best crop. Its benefits are most ap-| 
\|parent upon a silicious soil, and upon the turnep 


Society : 

“‘ Western New-York has become famous for 
her Horticultural societies, where all the varie- 
ties of fruits and vegetables, believed to be valu- 
able, are cultivated, together with the choicest 
‘and most beautiful flowers known in America, 
'In this, and particularly in the Floricultural De- 
‘partment, we find the female part of society 
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ee 


(much to their honor, and we hope happiness,) |} what became of the seed sowed on this piece of ALBANY CATTLE Fair. 
have taken an active and leading part.” ground; and, secondly, what the chess sprung|| The New-York State Agricultural Society p, 

We are gla. to see that the value of Agricul- from? for it should be borne in mind, that this|| Commended, at their last meeting, that a Catil, 
tural Societies is beginning to be appreciated in was new land, and this chess its first crop. Fair be held at Albany, in the present month of 


hin ich and fertile sate. The legislature of“, Fin "t genilemen in Bergen nese coun | relation inthis cunjct Lack leave rn 
Se er — rang see 6 law aunen: ty, a few years since, summer-fallowed three acres || to notify the public generally, (in addition to the 
sing the organization of societies for the promo- of ground, upon which he had previously harvest- official notice which will appear from the Seiie. 
tion of Agriculture, Horticulture, and the Domes- : 

tic Arts. The act makes it the duty of the coun- 


: , : | tarv,) that a Fair 1s appointed , 
ed great crops of grain, of all kinds, and in the|| ..- 7 s appointed to be held at Alba. 
ty commissioners of each organized couniy, to 


Amy ; ny on the Last ‘THURsDay oF Ocroper inst. ang 
fail put it in with wheat. He had, the next sea- |! that the Common Council of the city have direc. 

give notice of meetings for the organization of 

such societies. No class of community deserve 


son, a stout piece of chess, but not one bushel of ed adequate accommodations to be provided fo; 
wheat to the acre! How will those who maintain all who may attend. The arrangements and 
legislative encouragement more than the tillers of 
the soil. 





re tulations for the fair will in due ti . 
that chess is not the offspring of wheat, account|} |: 64, me be pub. 


for this ? I should be pleased to know. The objects of the Society in instituting anny. 
In support of the above facts, I can adduce the || 9! fairs, or in recommending this as an exper. 
(> Mr. Gibeon B. Smith, has resigned the edi- || most indubitable proof, if requested. ment, are— 


2 1. By congregating sellers and buyers 
torship of the American Farmer. In his valedic- A Younc FarMer. | tral iy to lessen expense to the parties, cait 
. * . ’ 0 
tory he remarks, that if he were to leave a legacy Brockport, Sept. 28, 1833. ensure fair prices, - 
to the agricultural community, and were it in his!) peop aCULPURAL FESTIVAL. hae ny ne — ry superior ani. 
power to make a selection of that which hethought|) The fifth anniversary of the Massachusetts}| contrast which these offer wutieyten he 
most valuable, he would unhesitatingly leave them || Horticultural Society was celebrated in Boston awaken a lend able spivie of improvement in thi: 
with QSSRES 2S HEAD, with the means of provi- || on the 13th ult. After dinner the following regu a gy ei age Ne re ” es 
ding themselves with agricultural papers. What! jar Toasts were drank __3. To enable those who are already disposedit 
nie ry , ‘ | improve theirstock, to find the animals they want 
farmer has not aiready the latter in his posses- Cultivators and Con : ; 


pay a The former would); and 
sion? The former may be easily acquired. And } make the whole world a Garden, the latter would| 


we ardently hope the day is noi far distant, when || convert the ‘“ Great Globe” to a Golgotha. 


it may be said that our farmers are not only the) eatracnd ee 6 nlite 
bone and muscle of the,wealth of our country, but | And deeds of the Tiller, 
that they are also the towers of its intelligence. Bui blast the Mankiller. | ar acquiring new interest and importance wher. 
iain Manual Labor Schools. Success to those litera-|| ever they have been established. They are no! 
IMPROVEMENT IN HOUSE BUILD-| ry and scientific establishments, which, by mixiny|| only found to be beneficial to the dealers, but to 




















4. To bring into notice new implements of 
| husbandry, choice agricultural seeds, and such 
other productions of the farm and of household 
labor, as are worthy of public attention. 
Cattle Fairs have proved highly beneficial, and 
} 

















ING. |, corporeal with intellectual exercitations, set the || the community at large ; and have contributed, in 


Mr. Ebenezer Mix, of Batavia, Genesee coun- || 8°28! 08 that true greatness, which consists of 4} no small degree, in the districts where they hav: 
_ |}union of the most estimable qualities of Body) »:en held, to a manifest i eens to £ 

ty, has obtained a patent for an improved method } and Mind oo a a ns tmptoventent in “ys 

aia sleds = a ‘ |} SLOCK. ‘se acvantages are now protered t 

of house-building. Mr. M’sdescription of theim-|' Nullification. A Passion flower, planted in a/| the farmers of New-York. If the approaching 

provement will be found in the 2d vol. Genesee || Mt house, propagated by artificial heat, and matu-|) Y 


fair is sustained by those whom it is intended tu 


Farmer, p. 325. We are informed that Mr. John || red by fermenting substances. Let us hope that! benefit, its advantages, I trust, will become ap- 


| the process of division may not change it into a/| parent to all. If not sustained b 
. ! e ) g arent to all. c them, I need 
Lowber, of Batavia, has become eole proprietor || «") remeila nostor,” or the “ fallen Star.” | see say that the attempt will not saan om b 
of the patent. C Office seekers for Office nag Parasitic plants, renewed. ‘There is reason to believe, however 
reepers into party, Céumbers into populanty, and | from the inquiries which have been me 1 
‘ \ panty , ade, that 
THE MULBERRY TREE. a Twiners into power ; a Tribe, sometimes very or- | will be costidned It is by the congregation ot 
The Cortland Advocate asks our opinion) namental, to the people, always useful—ro tTHEM-) drops, that rivers are formed, which propel power- 
‘whether the mulberry may be made to thrive on || ay Poe of °76. A few slips of th ful machinery. Itis by the union and concert ot 
. ° ° ‘ “ e s s ; wy} © " , ec 17 
soils and in climates unfavorable to the peach || grafted on the tree of Liberty PTheit dal Seuiies king ae 
, } al : ° , = us undertaking, 
tree.” We wouia refer the Advocate to the 2d’) shoots, did not need much training, to produce a! - 


The appeal is therefore earnestly made to 4!) 

vol. of the Genesee Farmer, pages 71, 76, 86, 90 || collection of ScaRLET RUNNERS. th mt . od 3 . oe oa 4 sstablish- 
’ 9 ’ Ireland. th . _ |) who are interested in the permanent estabi 

109, where he will find the subject treated at) reland, the land of the Potatoe. The Root is| ment of cattle fairs—to the farmer who has live 


length. finely formed y nature, but does not thrive by|! stock, choice seed or other produce of his labor, 
being forced. If an Irishman is not allowed to to sell—and to him that wishes to buy; to the 


Sesto Genes Sree. <x “ol rh yroae byl emcee phere is it a wonder ae the grazier and the butcher, — ~ 
‘ree - a> : chanist—to unite in giving respectability an 
CHESS. The Promotion of Patriotism. If we wish our!) oe fooP y 


; be af ,eclat to the approaching fair. 
Mr. Epitor—The question as to the origin of || “!t!zens io a their country, we must make our|| As itisdesirableto have a printed descriptive lis! 
chess, has long been a “ bone of contention” with country lovely by manual, mental and moral cul-|| of the neat cattle, horses, sheep and swine,which 


“eens ., || tivation. ll will be offere ibiti ‘j fer- 

farmers and others. Some maintain that it ori- The Mi ! || will be offered for sale or exhibition, with a re 
P : : Michael and Imperial Pear of Portugal.|| e > in which they are 
ginates from wheat, while others, that it is a dis- || Both called Royal, but ae Gand Christrens, we ‘Te. ence to the number of the pens in which they & 


; - - a 2 respectively enclosed, on the morning of the fair, 
tinct and separate kind of grain, and is incapable | clare that they are neither of them worth half ait is ompestidie requested that gentlemen will 
of springing from wheat as is corn, or any other The im _ ||}communicate the needed information as far as 
kind of grain. Iam of the former class. From ve Gardener. His wealth will be found to lie | nay be convenient, at least two = before th: 


' in his bed, provided he does not lie there t r| ; . T ° 
what little observation I have made on the sub- |! himself. bs er fone | a ne “ BULL, 


ject, I am thoroughly convinced that chess does |! | Gold Mines. With a spade, a hoe, and active} Oct. 1, 1833. Pres't N. Y. 8. Ag. Soc’ty. 
originate from wheat. But it is not my object, at en Sey cultivator will find one in his kit- nen es! os 
is ti Caen GAreen. | Bure Carr.—We | been shown a Bu 
this time, to state at length the reasons upon The Tree of Ameri , J ave 
Pat merican Liberty. *benezer Rogers, 
which my belief is founded—lI only intend to ‘ eT An. Gapen O88 Cees snined tad owned ten Rin coeeely 


, twenty-four branches, supported by one trunk. It!] of this town, [Albion, Orleans co.} which for size, 
state a few facts, leaving the reader to draw his|\!8 more than half a century old—and each suc-|| beauty and precosity of growth, we think must 


our eonchesions. a year extends its foliage and deepens its | surpass any animal of the kind, of a similar age, 
A Mr. Winans of Riga, in this county, some|| p,, es ee 


; ] Public Education. A tree of knowledge; its| The calf is but seren months old, and weighs 
eight or ten years since, cleared a new piece of opening and expanding blossoms are budding be- || 735 pounds—girts 5 feet 2 inches, and measures 


ground, and sowed it with wheat. His crop look- ;neath the genial sunshine of popular patronage. |/6 fect from between the horns to the tip of the 
ed very promising in the fall, as it also did in the |\/t8 Supporters will reap the Fruits of an appro-|/rump. He was sired by a bull half Durham and 
spring, and bid fair for an abundant yield. But vanes Sopepenes, SNR: eses Cap gree ns half Devonshire. His dam is half Durham a 


: than the receiver.” half American breed—is handsomely built, an 
when it come to head out, Mr. W. found, to his _ Women, sweet herbs. In the summer of our ex-|] of a dark chestnut color.—Orleans American. 
surprise and mortification, that instead of wheat, ||!Stence, aromatic as the Rosemary ; in the autumn, 


he had a fine field of chess! Now I would ask, — ae in the ye. ag Soor ee bg on et we a bee S 
" . s the Sage—May the seasoning of domestic life || soot ied to a fresh wound will not only St? 
n the first place, if wheat will not produce chess, |! never be mixed with the sauce. — \ is hselion. but ease the pain. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF WORN OUT 
LAND. 


ter from a Gentleman of Fairfax 
.K. Meade, of White Post, Va. 


9th March, 1832. 


1 really take shame to myself, for not having 
kept my promise, but i feel some difficulty in gi- 
ving you my ideas on improvins poor land, be- 
cause I find but few people who can succeed in 
doing so, unless they spend more money in the 
improvements, than they make during the period 
they are at work, and so fur as improvements go, 
[ want to see Ponaparte’s system of war pur- 
sued, “* Let war support war.” It is casy enough 
to improve land, but we must take care that it 
does not “ cost more than it comes to,” and I ne- 
ver feel satisfied when I see people sinking mo- 
ney by improvements, as they often call them- -it 
is too much like building a fine House, before 
building the Barn; “‘many a house comes out of 
a barn, but a barn never Comes out of a house,” 
says the Dutchman. 

‘With respect to improving poor land, in my 


Ertract from a let 
county, Va, to R 


opinion, we must iirst keep it as dry as p issible, | 


that 1s, never suffer any water to run over it. but 
to pass the water into diiches and diains with all 
speed, and particularly so if the land be under the 
plough ; water stronely impregnated with a sub- 
tance better than the soil over which iL is to pass 
will unprove grass land, if suffered to pass over tt ; 


the furrow over once more, and soon. Corn and 

tobacco will, in time, ruin any land, by destroy- 
Ing its vegetable matter, particularly on uneven 
‘land, as it then washes. 
of fibers of plants, 
\you want them to 
|will scarcely rot at all, nor can any plant grow un-| 
tl they are decayed. 

Another grand error I see every where—great| 
consequences arise from small blunders. Most; 
people turn their horses the wrong way round ; 
when they plough with rigit hand ploughs, by al- 
| Ways turning to the lefi, the: soil is worked out of 


| sian they will decay when ' 





|do try this, I think it of the utmost consequence. | 
| People in general throw all their best soil into the | 
|ditches or water courses. With the greatest re-| 
‘spect to yourself and family, and in which my | 
ow unite, I remain, dear sir, yours most tru-| 
y. 8. 


SHE“LP HUSBANDRY. 
| In my last number, | endeavored to establish | 
|the position that the farmers generally, who grow | 
sheep for the toutton and wool, have not yet ob-| 
| tained ibe most 
that purpose. The next subject of inquiry 1s, 
whether taking the quality of the native sheep as 
they now are, the growth of them affords as much 
or more profit to the farmer--who keeps a small 
flock only to fill out the number of his stock— 








i 


\ 

he 
a 

find cannot be too full 1 who do no 


0 so; but broom sedge roots, 


|the field—turn to the right and you keep it in ; || 


rofitable kind of animals for| 


but iat be impregnated with soils poorer than | 
what it passes over, it makes inatters bad indeed. | 
This latter has ruined half Fairfax-—and more so, | 
y suffering it to pass over ploughed land. if ever| 


than it would be to raise the Saxon or Merino on 
account of the fineness of their wool. i know of 
no better way to come to a correct conclusion, ; 
than simply to compare the first cost of each ani- 
own any Faiutax land, my first attempt will be, | mal with the expenses of keeping and the protits. 
» pass olf the water m tie readiest maaner to the | A native ewe will cost say -- $1 50 

river; and where the land washes into gullies, to|| Interest for one year,..........00.08. 10—1 60 
turn the water from them before it reaches thein || The profits wil be 34 lbs. of wool at 45 cents 


t 
' 
i 
fo pass Oil Lhe Walel th tie Teadiecst maainer to tie) A native ewe Whi COSL SA€Y...... 


by running it nearly on a level, the reverse way || DOPED. ccc edeceseccoce .+ ++ $l 57 
ty the water course, into which | wantto put it; |) Lamb....... coeeee cee cecseoes ~+1 25 
‘ai is, should the water course run north, 1 would | Ewe when fattened....... ...-2 00—4 82 
carry the water | wanted to keep out of the zul-|| Projits........... eTeTiTT Tre — 6 6 


lies south, until it struck the water course. Banks| A full blooded fine Saxon and Merino ewe, will 


may be formed by turning the horses to the righi|| costsay. .....0.... 0.000 ..-$3 50 
when ploughing itsomething like listing for corn ; || The profits will be 3 lbs. of wool which will sell 
taking care to ascertain by a level the proper fail|| at say 60 cts. per Ib.......+.-0+s 


for the water-—there is scarcely any expense in} The chance for a lamb is one half of its value, 





315 
It is manifest, therefore, that the difference is 
ntirely in favor of the common sheep, ani snore 
‘money may be mad in growing them by farmers, 

t entirely stock their terms with sheep, 
| than tohave the moie expensive Saxon and Me- 
rino. Sheep for mutton and wool likewise vive 
the most sure and speedy returns. heir wool 
is much sooner bouzht up, as there are ten pur- 
chasers for cosrse where there is one for fine 
wool, and a lot of lambs or fat sheep are always 
in demand, the difficulty not being to sell them, 
but to keep them long enough to put them in pro- 
per condition for market. 

The expenses of keeping the two kinds of 
sheep I have assumed to be the came, but the 
truth is the Merino are the most expensive if 
they are kept as they ought to be, aud were the 
| tatters wintered as most of our farmers in this vi- 
cinity winter their native sheep, one half of them 
j would not live until a succeeding spring. Were 
farmers however to stock a: ent.:e farm with the 
native sheep, to tl exclusion of catile and till- 
age, and expect io realize the profit above men- 
tioned from thei, they would be disappointed, for 
in that case by crowding so many on a farm, the 
lambs would not be so valuabie, and the sheep 
would not fatten with facility, which would les- 
sen if not cut off two great sources of revenue. 

The result of ny inquiries therefore is, that 
|those farmers who plough and sow and keep 

horses and cattle, and only fill up the remainder 
of their farms with as many sheep as they can 
keep well, itis to their interest to have the com- 
mon kind in preference to the fine sheep, because 
they can make a pro.it on both mutton and wool. 
But on a farm intended only for vrazmyz, and 
where we do not intend to fatten either youny on 
old, but keep sheep simply for the sale of the 
wool, and when it isan object to have as many 
on a farm as it can sustain, the Saxon and \\/cri- 
no, on account of the suveriorty of their wool, 
are of course the most valuable. IT wish to have 
|| it borne in mind, however, and bope to see it ge- 
food carried into effect, that the native sheep, 
both in their mutton and wool, are susceptible of 
‘| great improvement. Much more might yet be 
\| said upon sheep and sheep busbandry that is in- 
| teresting to the farmer and wool-yvrower, but 

















this mode of stopping gullies—as nearly all the! i. ¢. only one half of the ewes have alamb,and if|| whether I shall undertake it, time and circumstan- 
work may be done by the plough, when turning|| a lamb is worth $1 75, we allow. ...88—2 43), Ces must hereafter determine,—Columbia Senti- 


overthe land. The Romans understood this well, Deducting the interest on $3 50 for one year 


nel, 


A, 





as may be seen in England, but I never met) leaves $2 43 as the gross amount of profit. The | 
with a man there who could discover why so ma-'| annual profit on the native sheep is $3 22, and) 
ny hill sides are still in this form; but here I see|) on the fine wooled it is $2 43. Thus a balance | 
the want of these steps, as we used to call them. | is left in favor of the coarse wooled or native sheep | 


SILK. 
Nurseries of mulberries have been planted by 
some enterprising young men of our country for 


\fy next attempt would be to plough over the 
broom sedze land, with a plough [ have got cast 


in Alexandria, not too deep, and after it had re-| 


mained from six totwelve months, to sow it with 
inick-wheat the beginning of May, and when the 
crop was in seed, to harrow or roll the land, in 
order to beat out the seed so as to again grow, 
and at the proper season plough in the whole 
‘mass, and sow the land with wheat or rye, and 
timothy, and in the spring sow it again with clo- 
ver, when it should be pastured very lightly for 
two years, or perhaps mown, as the crop might 
turn out; when it might be again ploughed in the 
fall and again sowed with grain, timothy and 
clover to remain still longer under the sod, if the 
land did not get too foul ; and when I could ma- 
nure it, plant corn to clean the same, aud at the 
last ploughing, again sow timothy and perhaps 
clover, in order that the land should not wash ; 
to remain one year or longer, then small grain 
and timothy and clover, to remain so long as it 
remained good—taking care to plaster the land at 
proper times, and use lime, ashes, &e. if they 
could be procured. All this might, I think, be 
done, and by pasturing and cropping the land, its 
expenses covered, and the land improved. But! 
admit this is all theory; however, it will not, I 
think, remain muchlonger so. Buck-wheat is a 
sour plant, and I am fearful of it, as those plants 
do the most good, when ploughed in, which are 
tull of oil or sugar ; but any vegetable matter un- 
der the soil, is better than to suffer it to run into 
pulty, for want of vegetables in it. You see I] 
am for keeping a sod under the furrow, until I 


ean make another at the top of it, and then turn: 


ot 79 cents. 
| Inthe above comparison [ have allowed 1° cts. 
coarse and fine wooled animal, but if we go back 
for the last five years we will see that the actual 


er than that sum, and | 
would vary much from the real amount. 
'may be considered an additional argument in fa- 
vor of the native sheep. For the native sheep, 
however, I have given credit for a lamb positive. 
, This to be sure is not always the case, but is 
| much more sure than it is in the Saxonand Merino, 


them will commonly go farrow. I account for 
ithe last circumstance from the fact that the buck 
‘is not put to the latter until late in the fall when 
‘the ewes have got over their heat ; for it is all im- 
portant in fine sheep, which are considered of 


jin the spring. 


| 


| 


buck is generally put a month earlier, and of 
course the chance for a lamb (other causes being 
the same) is much greater. We sce there is a 
creat difference in the first expense between a 


than double the price of the former, and as we 
have taken only the interest of this into caleula- 
tion, the chance therefore of losing the one may 
be put against the chance of having a lamb from 
each native ewe. Again the fine sheep do not 
often have lambs until the third year, so that un- 
til then the only profit from them is in the wool, 
whereas with the native sheep the ewes often 
have lambs when they are one year of age, 








as the difference in the price of wool between the || 


sales of fine wool have approximated much near- 
o not think 10 cents: 
This! 


‘for in a flock in the last named near one half of 


common and a fine ewe, the latter costing more | 


|the purpose of attempting the manufacture of 
\\silk. We seeno reason why such undertakings 
'|may not prove successful. One fact is certain: 
if the mulberries will grow, silk may be made 
\here as well as elsewhere. Perhaps there is some 
doubt whether the mulberry will crow into large 
| trees, except in favored positions, on account ot 
the intensity of our winters. But we understand 
this is not necessary, as silk-worms have been 
‘fed with the same, or less expense, from small 
‘trees planted thickly together. Many individu- 
| als in all parts of the country are manufacturing 
|| silk with immense profit, and in sections too, far 
less favored than ourown. Mulberry plantations 
are rapidly increasing from Maine to Louisiana, 
and perhaps the day is not far distant when silk 
| will cease to be an article of importation.—Cort- 
‘land Advertiser. 





SHorwe Horses.—lrom a report on agricul- 


‘tender constitutions, not to have lambs too earty || ture in Flanders, we learn that, in that country, 
With a native ewe, however, the}'the method of shoeing horses is far superior to 


\\the English method. The shoe is so formed that 
|| the whole of the foot has a bearing. This strikes 
'\us to be necessary. Whereas the English far- 
|riers’ shoe causes a bearing only on the edge ot 
ithe hoof. To thisis attributed many of the incu- 
|| rable lamenesses to which the horses of this coun- 
itry are subjected, such as corks, thrushes, con- 
tracted heels, &c. 





Rye.—The Haverhill Democratic Republican 
states, that Mr. Jacob Davis, of Bradford, Vt. 
found the production of one kernel of rye in his 
field, to be 400 feet of straw, 75 heads, 3270 








plump kernels. 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
USE OF PLASTER. 


No! withstanding all the researches which have 
been made to discover the modus operandi of 
gypoum, the world appears to be nearly as much 
in the dark on the subject as when these efforts 
commenced. The labors of Davy and Chaptal 
only showed that in certain minute proportions it 
was soluble in water, but what chemical changes 
it undergoes to become the supporter of plants, as 
it uuquestionably does, was beyond the reach of 
their persevering skill, That in some way gyp- 
sum contributes essentially to the growth of 
plants is certain, and whether it be by stimulus 
or nutrition—is not all nutrition a species of 
stimulus ?—it matters little solong as this produc- 
tive power can be advantageously and safely used. 
Constant ropping, without corresponding returns, 
will exhaust the soil whether plaster be used or 
not; and if plaster increases the quantity of vege- 
table matter which we take from the svil, it also 
p: oportionably increases the quantity we can re- 
turn to it in the form of manure. Viewed in 
this light alone, plaster would be of great value, 
as it enables the farmer by increasing his crop to 
realize a greater profit in a given time, and in 
that same period of time furnishes the means of 
recruiting the soil with equai or greater rapidity 
But the principal benefit of gypsum to the skilful 
farmer, or the extensive wheat grower, is founc 
in its almost magical effect on the grasses, parti- 
cularly clover. Combining in this point great in- 
crease of produce, and permanent richness and 
fertility in the soil, gypsum may truly be said to 
be invaluable. Plaster ts probably more exten- 
sively used in this county than in any of the wes- 
tern counties, and its use js still rapidly increas 


THE 


positively injurious. Many years since, in sow- 
ing a field of wheat, I rolled all the seed in lime 
before sowing, with the exception of one or two 
bushels, in preparing which, plaster was substi- 
tuted forlime. At harvesting the wheat that had 
been limed was ofthe first quality, clean and free 
from smut ; while that which was rolled in plas- 
ter was at least one fifth smut. The line between 
the two was so perfectly obvious, that greai as- 
tonishment was produced among the laborers who 





were ignorant of the cause. For many years my 
‘decided opinion has been that for the removal of 
all the causes of disease in seed wheat, nothing 
| was equal in effectiveness to soaking, and rolling 
in lime—and that to produce good crops, and 
keep land rich and in good heart, nothing more 
was necessary than to return to the soil as much 
as possible of what was taken from it, and use 
| plaster and clover freely. W. G. 
Otisco, Sept. 1833. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
LETTER FROM MICHIGA’. 


Doct. E. S. Marsp—Dear Sir—Your es 


day by Mr McVean, who has been viewing 
some of the eastern counties. He will remain 
| here sometime, as he is more pleased with this 
‘than any county he has been in. 

You ask me for information as to the capabili- 
ties of this country to support the great influx of 
emigration, which is continually setting into it 
Also, the best preparation a man cay make who 








intends removing into this country, from the east, 
and the most judicious disposition of his funds,&c. 

It is difficult, in the compass of a letter, to an- 
swer your inquiries satisfactorily to myself, as | 





ing; and among us, the man who should asser: 
that plaster had made our soils poorer, or lessened 
the quantity of our produce, would be thought 
strangely ignorant of the actual state of things 
Many experiments are going on in this county to 
test the value of different modes of farming, ani 
it is only on actual experiment that we safely re- 
ly ; since with our present imperfect knowledge 
of the manner, and the materials from which 
plants derive their food, theoretical speculations, 
however specious, are often found wofully wide 
of fact. Plaster here is now generally used as a 
top dressing for wheat in the spring of the year 
In this way it produces its beneficial effect, both 
on the wheat, and on the earlier sownclover. In 
plastering 4 piece of wheat last spring, I purpose- 
ly left a strip of several rods in width, through 
tne center of the field, in order to try the effect 
At harvest time the difference in the wheat was 
very perceptible, both in the growth of straw, and 
the iength ofthe ears; but the most striking ef- 
fect was produced on the cloverand herdsgrass with 
which the field was seeded. Where the plaster 
was upplied, clover both white and red, covered 
the ground rank and luxuriant; where it was not 
appliec, a few spindling plants were seen in the 
hard and scemingly sun-baked earth, struggling 
with coarse grass and weeds for the mastery, 
The voundary line could not by any method have 
been more distinctly and clearly defined. 

Some have recommended that wheat should be 
rolled in plaster, in preference to lime, before 
sowing. I would notsouse it. For that purpose 
it 1s not equal to lime in any respect, and experi- 
ment has convinced me that it may sometimes be 





cannot enter sufficiently into detail, to give you 
|the “ whys and wherefores.” I willbriefly, how 
ever, do the best I can, and especially not to lead 
you or your friends into error in relation to this 
land of promise. It must be borne in mind that 
(his 1s an extensive territory, and although rich 
and fertile as a whole, with a mild and salubrious 
climate, yet, there is a great choice in counties, as 
well as in the various localities in those counties. 
1 decidedly prefer the western slope of this pe- 
ninsula, on the water courses which run west 
into Lake Michigan, commencing us an eastern 
boundary in Jackson county, some 60 or 70 miles 
west of Detroit from thence to the Luke, and from 
Grand River on the north to the line of Indiana 
oo the south, making a tract of country of about 
100 mites each way, as concentrating a greater 
proportion of advantages than most other parts of 
the Territory. Intersected by three navigable ri- 
vers and interspersed with prairie openings and 
timbered land with numerous small transparent 


covered with a species of red top and blue joint, 


acre ; the usual crop, however, is from two to three 
tons, and but little inferior to common cultivated 




















hay. Two of those meadows lying about three 
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teemed favor of 3d May, only came to hand this | 


lakes, brooks and springs, and natural meadows | 


yielding, in some cases, four tons of hay to the |! 


October 5, 1833. 


counties on the south and west can supply us at » 
reasonable rate—vof pork we shall be deficient, ng 
yet having had time to raise a supply, Qy, 
stock of cattle and hogs are driven in from th, 
Wabash and Illinois counties, and do not vary 
greatly in price (here) from those in the state oi 
New-York. The emigrant now need be unde, 
| no apprehension, with regard toa supply of pro 
| visions, and at reasonable rates in this Territory 
although last year we had to transport much o: 
| our provisions from 70 to 100 miles. 
| This is emphatically a wheat country, and j 
| will soon be seen floating down the New-Yoy), 
‘canal. I was informed a day or two since tha; 
‘contracts have been made for taking wheat froy, 
‘the county adjoining us on the west, to Buffalo, 
\for sixteen cents a bushel! that is, six cents dow; 
the river to the lake, and thence to Buffalo te, 
cents more. Fifty to seventy bushels of oats is » 
‘common yield peracre. The country is peculiar 
ly well calculated for raising cattle and horses. 
‘sheep and hogs. During summer the whol 
country is densely covered with @ rich and luxy 
| riant grass from knee to waisthigh. In the au 
| tumn the various kinds of oak and walnut furnis! 
| their nuts in great quantities, especially the bu: 
| oak; upon this acorn cattle, horses and hogs fatten 
ed last fall as late as the 15th January—all ar, 
equally eager to obtain them. 1 killed a beef th: 
middle of last January, fattened entirely upon th 
Hbur oak acorn, and good beef it was—the tree 
‘however is not so heavily loaded this seaso 
I'he fruit is almost equal to the chesnut. 
The honey bee is very plenty this year, and w: 

anticipate the pleasure of adding his product to th: 
| comforts of our new home—for notwithstanding 
ithis is a land of promise, flowing with milk and 
| honey——-yet the emigrant must necessarily wnder 
| go many deprivatious und encounter many hard- 
‘ships which he never anticipated, and a faint hea: 
had better not make the attempt 
Your last query, as tothe disposition of the em 
grant’s capital. If he has but $500, he should pu 
chase but one lot of 80 acres, which would co: 
$100—reserving the balance for the purchase 0’ 
teams, provisions, &c. If he has $1000, he mig! 
safely purchase two lots, 160 acres; and if be is 
possessed of 1500 or 2000 dollars, he might pr 
‘dently increase his farm to four lots, 320 acres— 
leaving the surplus for stocking and improviiz 
his farm and the supply of provisions for the firs 
| year. Such a farmer with a wagon and thre: 
|| yoke of oxen and a boy could put in the first yeas 
from forty to sixty acres of wheat, which would 
probably yield him from twenty to twenty five 
| bushels of wheat per acre—besides attending | 
|, his other concerns. When the family intend i 
moving 100 miles west of Detroit, 1 would recom 
} mend in all cases for him to feteh all his farmin; 




















| 








‘tools which are composed of iron, the larger the 
‘supply the better. Also, a wagon, with a £00 
' . ‘ 
| supply of clothing and bedding, but nothing tha 





imiles from me, now stand covered with about 300 
|tons of hay in the stack, in a county which two! 
|years since contained but a solitary family. 
This county being so new cannot yet supply | 


think we shall this year have a sufficient supply, | 
as the wheat crop has been abundant and of su-! 








} 


itself with provisions—of bread stuff and beef | |! 


/is cumbersome or bulky. On his arrival at De 
jtroit he would there purchase two or three yok 
of oxen at from $50 to $70 a yoke, and cont:nuc 
‘ov his journey without more than a day or tWe 
| detention—afier traveling thirty mules west o! 
Detroit he will find the roads equal tu those be 
|tween Buffalo and Albany. It 1s not advisable to 
jtake fruit trees when removing ; they would be 


perior quality. Cora, also, promises an abun-|| troublesome and would probably be lost, and can 
dant harvest, but should we fal! short, the adjacept' be obtained after he is prepared to recive thet 





Vol. ILL.—No. 40. 


1 would add to these remarks but my vaper is 
nearly expended, and will oniy remark that af- 
cor being two summers myself and one year with 
ny family composed of from seventeen to twenty 
persons of all ages, that I entertain the same fa- 
vorable opinion respecting the general healthiness 
of the country that I at first formed of it. My 
yildren and family were never more healthy. 
But near the large rivers and low heavy timbered 
iand, fevers and ague of a mild character prevail ; 
but the common diseases readily yield to medi- 
ine, and even in unfavorable situstions a person 
is not usually ill beyond a few days. 

Our past winter with the exception of a few 
Jays was mild, having fiveor six weeks of sledding. 
Ploughing was performed in December and pari 
{ January, and again the later part of March, 
and corn planted in April. Our summer thus far 
has been favorable until now, when we are begin- 
ning to suffer from drought. I suppose you are a- 
ware that the country tw a state of nature is one 
of surpassing beauty, the landscape continually 

hanging covered with wild flowers. 

I had last winter a colony of beavers about half 
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———— 
wood-lot will be again renewed and fit to remove. 
For the same purposes, the earth should be car- 
ried from the sides of walls and fences, where 
the leaves have lodged from the forests. It should 
be also carried from hollows and temporary 
ponds, which, in certain seasons of the year, be- 
come dry and afford immense quantities of ve- 
getable matters, in different stages of decomposi- 
tion, and suitable to apply to any kind of soil. 

W here streams of water occasionally overtiow 
the banks, an abundance of vegetable and earthy 
matter is lodged on the meadows, which in many 
cases, especially where there is not much extent 
of meadow to receive the substances conveyed 
by the stream, it is prudent to remove on to higher 
land. It will there act as manure and at the same 
time gradually alter the texture of the soil, ren- 
dering it more retentive of dew and rain, and ea- 
sily penetrated by the fibrous roots of plants. Of 
the value of those substances which are carried in 
streams of water, to enrich soils, we have most 
convincing proof in the unexampled productive- 
ness of interval lands. It is not exclusively the 
vegetable substances carried on to these lands, 
that makes them so astonishingly productive ; 
there is a portion of every kind of soil existing 
in the surrounding country, annually carried on 
with the vegetable substances. Intervals are 
composed of every sort of earth the water can 
reach andremove. ‘This circumstance may pro- 








aes 











mers of the county will take pride in contributing 
to the prosperity of their village. A Farmer. 





[The following is the successful dissertation, for 
which its author, the Rev. Morrel Allen, of 
Peinbroke, Mass. was awarded a premium by 
the Plymouth County Agricultural Society, at 
their late anniversary at Bridgewater. } : 

From the New-Eng:and Farmer. 

DISSERTATION ON THE MIXTURE 

GF SOILS. 

The author of nature constructed the earth to| 
produce, spontaneously, a vast variety of plants | 
and trees, Uninhabited regions, with a few ex-| 
ceptions, are found covered with a vigorous: 
growth of some sort of vezetable substance, | 

When the hand of cultivation is first applied, 
‘and the natural growth subdued to make room 
for such plants as are esteemed more useful, the | 
soil is always found in a state of great richness to| 
‘produce cultivated plants. It is ina course of) 
uuprudent cultivation, soils are ever rendered un-| 
| productive ; by what is called severe cropping in 
‘taking away the produce, and not returning a 
\just compensation. ‘The art of successful agri- 
‘culture chiefly consists in devising and comply- 
ing the most effectual means of restoring to soils 
‘those qualities which are taken from them in the 
removal of crops. The perfection of this art is 
‘not to be attained without very deep research in 








| 

















mile below my house on @ smail clear brook. 
If there is any thing in my remarks that you 
hink will aid the emigrant, you are at liberty to; 
e itin any way you may think best. 


I should infurm you that we have a temperance! 


ociety of about 100 members, and probably 100) 
wore favorable to the cause who have not had 
‘pportunity to join. Very sincerely yours, 

O. WILDER. 





Vurstall, Calhoun co., August 30, 1833. 
For the Genesce Farmer. 
THE ROADs. 
Ma. Entror—I frequently hear the Merchants 


d other citizens of Rechester complaining that 
Farmers of the county do not do more of their 
Some impute the 

tine to the Mallers, for buying their wheat prin- 
pally in the country, and some to other causes 
ut amidst all their speculations on this subject, 
hey seem to me to have entirely overlooked the 

m. The only reason or at least, the 

rimary one with Farmers, is, the badness of the 

ads, at most seasons of the year, in the imme- 
vate vicinity of Rochester. It would be for the 
terest of the Farmers of this county, and they 
would unquestionably desire to do most of their 
ding and marketing at Rochester, were it not 
uch more difficult to get there, than to other 
places nearer home. ‘The roads in three direc- 

‘ons from Rochester, east, west and south, are 
‘roverbially bad, at all times except about four 

uths in the year. The roads to Henrietta and 

‘yden, sprig and fall, are almost impassable, 


utketing and trading there. 


€ 7¢as 


and mostof the other roads leading out of Roch-|! 


ter, for a few miles at least, are but little better. 


perly encourage the mixture of many kinds of 
some of the most intricate branches of philoso-|| earth, even when there is no particular evidence 
iphy. that each kind is especially adapted to remedy 
Itis necessary to analyze both plants and soil, }| any deficiency in the soils, which we would im- 

to discover, with minute accuracy, what qualities|, prove. There is less hazard in administering 
are best adapted to the vigorous growth of cer-|! medicines in great profusion to cure the diseases 
jtain plants ; but the art may be acquired in suffi || in the soil, than in the human body. What is 
cient measure, for the most useful purposes of|| always disgraceful in the physician, viz. to boast 
life, by observation and a course of experiments) the number of his applications and the judgment 
|, with which they have been made, as it is unpossi- 


|within the reach of every practical man. } 
| Diligent attention to the designs and operation|| ble for them to do any harm, if they do no good, 
jof nature, in the vegetable world, will qualify us!) may in the farmer often be a course worthy of 
‘tomake, in many cases, certain returns to the|| praise. In stepping out of the beaten path of ha- 
jell of properties which we shall perceive has | bitual practice, and calling attention to experi- 
been taken from it, in a course of cropping. The) ments, which to some may look very simple, and 
vegetable substances which abound in newly) to others very absurd, we may become instrumen- 
‘cleared lands, in different degrees of decomposi-|| tal in the discovery of highly important truths. 
jtion, and cause the soil at first to yield crops in}; Accidental occurrences often produce results, 
great abundance, are in a few years exhausted ;|) which show us that much useful knowledge 
after which, some soils, especially those that are, might be obtained in a course of new experi- 
|warm, loose, and naturally favorable to grain, be-|| ments. A load of coarse said, removed merely 
Here it seems scarcely | for the purpose of clearing over an incumbrance 


jcome extremely barren. , ) 
possible for any man to mistake the cause, or err|) and placed in some hollow on the farm, will often 
in his judgment of the most efficacious applica-) show how much that kind of soil can be impro- 
tion to restore energy to the soil. It wants no-| ved by the application of materials which seem to 
thing but the stimulus of decayed vegetables. |, be wholly inactive and destitute of the food of 
This stimulus can be applied in various ways.|| plants. Many other applications of accidental 
It is applied with the greatest immediate influ-| orngin, may lead attentive observers into new dis- 
ence, in the form of excrementitious manures, | coveries in the true philosophy, in relation to the 
but these are not attainable in the ordinary situa-|| mixtures of soils. 

tions of farmers, to an extent sufficient for all the|| But we should not think the knowledge that 


purposes of an improving cultivation. It is also|| has been acquired through accidental occurren- 
° . * * . . { . scte shi 
opted in mixing plants, in the most vigorous! ces, or the speculations of theorists, which we 


. have perused, can ever justify our neglect of other 
plied in mixing one kind of soil with another.) means of increasing and applying knowledge. 
The mixture of soils, even when there is very lit-|| New trials and experiments are necessary, to car- 
tle apparent difference in the qualities, is always) ry forward every important branch of agricultu 
attended with some good effects. ‘ralknowledge with the most speedy and certain 

Particles in a soil, which had long been in con-|| success, Theory may satisfy the speculatist,but 
tact, and, in consequence of long connexion, lost|! practical men want ocular evidence; they are 
much of the energy of their action on plants, are| not easily persuaded to desert an old for a new 
separated in mixing soils, placed in new connex-|| path, till the obstacles are manifestly well cleared 
ions and act with renewed vigor. But the most|| away. By attention to the constituent parts of 
permanent and best effects are always to be ex- soils through which streams of water pass,and the 
pected from the mixture of soils of different qua-|| kinds of plants which grow most luxuriantly on 


state of their growth, with the soil, and it is ap- 














‘iow can the people of Kochester expect the citi- 

us of the adjacent towns to wade through miles 
t mud to do their business in that village, when 
hey can do it nearer home, equally or nearly as 
vell, in much less time, and with much greater 
Instead of quarreling among themselves 
about who causes the decrease of trade and the 
decline of the village, let the citizens of Rochester 
Unite their energies and resources in improving 


rase 


lities. When the object is to produce as much || the banks of them, we can discover the causes of 
‘immediate influence as possible, merely to assist/| the extraordinary richness of intervals, and learn 
‘one short rotation of crops, to have the applica-|| to imitate the operations of nature, In the remo- 
‘tion we make act chiefly as manure, then we)|| val of alluvial, to mix with other soils, the most 
may take our materials from any situation, where | important thing to be observed is, always to 
we know vegetable substances have fallen and|| place it where the soil is somewhat different in 
decayed. texture from the soils through which the stream 
We may go into forests, and at certain stages|| of water had passed. 
of the growth of wood, without any perceptible: This is a rule easy to understand and apply,and 
injury, skim the surface of the lot. ‘This soil of, the observance of it will insure sucee » i this 
the woods, carried in sufficiently large quantities || sort of labor. "The maxim of Kligogg, @ famous 





the roads in their immediate vicinity, and increas- 
ng the facilities for communication with the 
‘ountey, and they may be assured that the Far- 


So . 
on to old fields, will restore them to original pro-|| philosophical farmer of Switzerland, will prov e 
ductiveness. And this will sometimes prove an true in every region and climate: that “every 
inexhaustible resource for renewing old fields ;|| species of earth may be instrumental to the im- 
for as often as the old fields decline, the soil in the |] provement of another of opposite qualities. 
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oa te rage “J 
When a'luvion is placed on a soil different in 


quality from that through which the stream psss- 
cs, as far as composed of earth, it forms a proper 
and usefu! addition to the soil, and as much oi it 
as consists of vegetable matters acts with as| 
much energy in that situation, as it could in any 
other. The same rule is important to be obser- 
ved in the application of materials taken from 
hollows and bottoms of temporary ponds. We 
should conside. what sort of earth has been wash- 
ed into them, and to endeavor to incorporate it 





with that of different texture. In this course,per- 
manent improvements are constantly made in the 
soil, while every possible advantage is derived 
from the vegetable matters applied and acting as 
inanures. 

When soils are mixed, with a view both to per-| 
manent improvement and immediate influence on; 
crops, itis also important to attend to the natural) 
growth 1a the vicinity where our materials are| 
collected, and apply them where our purpose is| 
to cultivate plants, bearmg some affinity to those! 
which nature had planted in the soil removed. 


“If we examine,” says the Farmer’s Magazine,!/rably for two ycars past from the ravaces of this 
“tracts of land which have been cultivated, we|'insect, half o* iy crops at least having been de- 
find nature has adapted different kinds of plants,| stroyed by thm, I formed a resolution, that if it| 





lit to soils, is also found at various distances from 
the surface in the sub-soil. Marl is a compost- 
\tion of several substaiees, and tie nature of those 
substances must be carefully examined to discover 
\on what sort of soil a particular bed of it can be; 
applied with the greatest effect. ‘There is what 
jageicultural writers call shell marl, ‘This is a 
‘stutable application for alimost any soil. It 
composed chiefly of anima! substances and lime, 
jand therefore wiil actin any situation as a power- 
‘ful stimulant. Vir. Brown, in his treatise on a_- 
\riculture, says, “‘It would seem that shell marl, 
from the qualities it poss¢:ses, promotes veyeta- 
tion in all the different ways. It increases the 
food of planis; it communicetes to the soil a 
‘power of attracting this tood from the air; it en- 
laryes the pasture of plants ; and it prepares the 
vegetable food for entering their roots.” 

be : 

(To be concluded.) 


2 


ac 


From the Northern Farmer. 
THE WHEAT INSECT. 


lie is,) and drawing it off immediately, The |i 

will color the wheat, but will not injure the wong 
to prevent it from growing. By this process the 
eggs of the Hessian fly are destroyed, which arc 
attached to the wheat; ard by long experience 
am satisfied it affords a complete re medy acainst 
the ravages of that insect. Ihave often sowed 
wheat prepared in this way,in the same field by the 
side of the same kind of wheat without any pre- 
paration ; the former has uniformly escaped the 
ravages of that inzect, while the latter has been 
materially injured, and in some cases ent 
stroyed. I theretore consider the Hessian ‘fly , 
much less formidable invader of the wheat crop 
than I have formerly; but I have yet found “4 
remedy against the ravages of the insect in ques- 
tion. it has been said, that the sowing of ney 
slaked line, over the wheat when the dew js op 
during the time the fly is Gepositing its eos 
will put a stop to its operations. But how thi. 
may be I cannot say, not having tried it myself 


irely de. 





Messrs. Ep:tors-—Having suffered conside- 


| 


N. Bb. In preparing the wheat for sowiny, as 


| mentioned above, my practice is, to prepare but 


one bushel at a time, lest by remaining too lone 
in the lie the verin should be destroved. 





As soon 
as the lie is drawn off, | mix with the wheat 


as 
to most of the distinguished varieties of soils ;/,should be possible, J would vain some more in-|! much Plast: r, lume or ashes, as when stirred well 
and although some belonging to one, may from||formation concerning them than | iad yet pos-)jinto it, will prevent the grains of wheat from ad- 


some cause or other, be found on lands of a differ-|| sessed. 


ent quality, they seldom thrive or perfect their 
seed so as to become zenera!.” 

The wreat care of the farmer ought, therefore, 
to be, by proper mixtures to reduce his lands to) 
that state and tempeiament in which the extremes! 
of hot and cold, wet and dry, are best corrected 
by each other, to vive them every possible advan- 
tage flowing from the benign influences of the 
sun and air; to adopt such kinds of plants as 
they afford, in this state, the greatest nourishment 
to, and to renew their fertility by a judicious al- 
lowance of the most proper manures. Where 
these things are done, there are few spots so un- 
friendly to cultivation, as not to repay his expen- 
ses and labor with a plentiful increase. But with- 
out these, the best tracts of land will in time be- 
come a barren waste, or produce little but weeds, 


Accordingly, this season I prepared a| 
piece of ground near my dwelling hous, and 
‘sowed it with wheat, that I might more conve-| 
niently make, at all times and scasons, the mi-! 
/nute observations necessary to my design. | ex- 
amined and watched by day light for the fly, which 


‘but in vain. I could discover the eegs, but no- 
|thing of the insect which deposited them. I con- 
\cluded it must be a work of darkness; I there- 
\fore commenced a course of observation by can- 
jdle-light, I now soon discovered the parcut fly, 
the cause of all this mischief to the wheat crop ; 
‘and had an opportunity to observe its habits and| 
|study its instincts. 

Soon after dark, the flies cominenced, in great 
numbers, crawling slowly up the stalk from the 
| eround, and ascended to the top of the ear,where 





Alluvion; as it is compose! of earthy and ve- 
getable matters, easy of access, and found in 
plenty on almost every farm, may justly be con- 
sidered as our first and best resource in the ad- 
mixture and improvement of soils. But without 
any great difficulty we can obtain secess to ma- 
ny other materials, which will produce very per- 
manent if not soimmediate and perceivable good 
effects. We need not confine our researches to the 
surface of the earth ; a vegetable principle is found 
in every stratum of it tothe lowest depth penetrated 
by man. In digyiny far into the earth for materials 
to mix with the soil, we find those which, if pro- 
perly applied, will produce very lasting eel ef- 
tects. Wethus obtain a virgin mold, soon to be- 
come the parent of a vigorous and numerous pro- 
geny. Earth taken at some distance below the 
surface, can be incorporated with any sort of soil 
with some beneficial results—because the influ- 
ence of the air upon the new earth will occasion 
so active an operation of the vegetative principle, 
that any kind of soil will be stenulated and as- 
sisted in that operation. It is, however, advisa- 
ble, even in the application of pit earth, to regard 
the Swiss maxim and place it on a soil of differ- 
ent quality. The diffrent qualities of the pit 
earth and the soil whe'e we would place it, can 
be ascertained with sccuracy posed 4 by inspec- 
tion. [tis necessary to penetrate considerably 
below the surface of the earth, to find several 
substances, which become active and powerful, 
when mixed with suitable soils. 

Beds of the most valuable peat often lie several 
feet below the surface. When this substance is 
removed from its bed, and exposed to the action 
of the atmosphere, it readily yields to a ferment- 
ing influence, the first requisite to ‘ts becomine a 
useful constituent part of soil, Peat should al- 
ways be applied to soils, which tend to an exc:-ss 
in fermentation. At the same time that it Oppos:s 
the progress of that disease in a soil, it is cradu- 


they commenced depositing their eggs ; where a 
single fly, in many instances, deposited sixty 
evasatatime. At the approach of morning,the 
flies were again in motion, and descended slowly 
to the ground and disappeared. These flies ar 
about the bigness of the common house-fly, but 
somewhat longer, and more slender, and of a 
green color. The ears of wheat, at this time, 
_were only partially out of the sheath, 

Another important fact, which may throw some 
further light on the habits of these insects, is, that 
their ravages are most destructive on the borders 
of the field. ‘Though in relation to small fields 
of wheat, this may not be true; yet from my 
own observation, as well as from information de- 
rived from others, I am satisfied it is a fact in re- 
lation to larger fields, so far at least as respects 
the present season. This being the fact, it goes 
far to show, that the embryo from which the fly 
is produced in the spring-season, is preserved in 
the earth through the winter, and not like the 
eggs of the Hessian fly, attached to the grains of 
wheat ; that the worms remain in the soil of the 
wheat-fields of the last year through the winter ; 
and as soon as hatched, the flies proceed to 
search for the fields of wheat, as the place for de- 
positing their eggs; and unless the field be small, 
or the flies exceedingly numerous, they confine 
their operations in a measure to the borders of! 
the field.* Iam satisfied that the eggs of this 
insect are not deposited on the grains of wheat, 
otherwise the manner of preparing my seed for 
sowing must have destroyed them. I have, to 
prevent the ravaves of the Hessian fly, for the 
last thirteen years, prepared my seed wheat by 
washing it thoroughly, and while in a wet state, 
pouring over it boiling hot lie, of wood ashes, 
sufficient to cover it, (no matter how strong the 





| 


* An intelligent farmer inthis town, informed us 
that his field of wheat, of six or seven acres in extent, 








ally reduced toa state of decomposition,in which 
itcontains much food of plants. Marl, which is 
a very rich ingredient in a judicious application of 


was attacked by this insect on one of its borders on. 
ly, and that next toa piece of ground where wheat 


deposited the oggs of the wheat insect on the ears, || 


1 


hering together, and sow it immedictely,* 


DAVID HURD, 
Claremont, September 7, 1533. 


! 
From the Northern Farmer. 
LAW CONCERNING THE DOMESri 
RELATIONS, 

Legal effects and consequence of Marriage.—b\ 
marriage, the tiusband and Wife become on 
yverson in law. Upon this doctrine of the abso- 
ute union of the husband and wife, in one >er- 
son, depend the legal rights, duties, and disabil; 
ites of both, Under the operation of this princi- 
iple, no legal contract can be entered into by th: 
jhusband withthe wife, and all contracts entered 
into between them when single, are made void by 
the Inter-marnage ; except where such contracts 
are secured by the intervention of trustees, Tl 
husband ts bound to provide his wife with neces- 
saries as much as himself; if she contracts debt: 
for necessaries, he is bound to pay them ; but fo: 
any thing beyond what ts necessary, he iso! 
chargeable. If the wife be indebted before mar- 
nage, the husband after the marriage is bound to 
pay the debt. If the wife be injured in her per- 
son or property, she can bring no action tor te 
dress, without the husband’s concurrence, and! 
his name as well as her own ; nor can she be suce 
without making him a party. ——_ 

The law enjoins obedience on the wife to ty 
husband; and therefore, if a woman comm 
theft, burglary or other crime against the laws eo! 
society, by the coercion of her husbaad, or even 
in his company, she is not in law guilty; beme 
considered as acting by compulson, and not 0! 
her own free will, 

By the old English law, the husband was pc™ 
mitted to give personal chastisement to his wile ; 
for as he was answerable for her misbehavior, th 
old law entrusted him with this power of Te 
straining her. This doctrine has long sinc’. 
however, been exploded. It was the law 0! @ 
barbarous age, in which the spirit of violence, ” 
ther than that of gallantry, of refinement and « 
Christian charity, gave the tone to public senu- 
ment. The law is now different in England, oo 
well as in this Country of equal rights. W a 
are protected, as well by law as by the sentime os 
of gallantry, from every species of violence : 
the husband, by giving sureties of the - 
avainst him in all cases were it is attempted. | 
Such are some of the personal priviliges om 
disabilities, resulting from the relation of mar 
riage. 

Rights of property as resultin 





g from this rele- 
tion.—The legal existence of the woman iol 
tirely suspended, during the marnage, “lene? 
cether merged in that of her husband. be- 
it follows, that whatever personal property» 

prelate 


* This mode of preparing the seed has also bee 








grew the last year, and which had been ravaged by 
ithe same insect.—-E.p. Nor, Fan. , 


‘ ht 
found to be an effectual remedy against smut. 
Noa. Far 





Vol. III.—No. 40. 


longed to the wife before marriage, is by the mar- 
riage absolutely vested in che husband. In her 
real estate, however, he gains only a title to the 
rents and profits during the marriage. This re- 
mains the property of the wife after the death of 
the husband, and goes to her heirs, if she dies 
before him ; unless there be issue of the marriaz:, 
horn alive; mn which case the husband becom: s 
«tenant for life by the courteey. In case of a 
lease for years, the husband is not only entitied 
ty the rents and profits, but may sell, surrender 
or dispose, absolutely, of his wife’s interest there- 
in, any time dunng the marriage; and if he sur- 
vive the wife, it is to all intent and purposes his 
own. But if the husband makes no disposition 
of it during bis life, it shall not go to his execu- 
tion, but remain to the wife. So it is, with re- 
spect to debts due to the wife, before marriage ; 
if the husband receive them during the life of the 
wife, they are absolutely and entirely his own. 
But if he do not reduce them to possessjoy during 
the lifetime of the wife, he cannot recover them 
afterward, but they shall go to her administrator. 









FRENCH AND ENGLISH AGRICUL} 
TURE COMPARED. 

The following comparative statement, show- 
ing the amount of animate and inanimate power 
applied to agriculture and commerce in France 
and Great Britain, is given by Mr. Charles Du- 
pin, He takes the population of irance at 31,- 
300,000, and England and Scotland at 15,000,- 
OOu, 

Applied to Agriculture in France. 
Effective laborers. 
Hiuman race.....21,056,667 equal to 8,406,038 


AND 





— ee — 


We learn that John Brown, of South Kings- 
town, a man of intemperate habits, on Monday 
last, procured a pair of pistols for the purpose of, 
killing his wife and her father ; that he actually 
shot his wife, and ran to a mill-pond and drown- 
ed hunself. Mrs. Brown was dangerously wound- 
ed, the ball having passed through her arm, and 
from thence across her breast, but it is thought 
she will recover. It appears that Mrs. Brown 
and her children were residing with her father, 
by whose advice she had refused to receive her 
husband. After having tried in vain to obtain 
adraission, he fired at her through the window. 
and the consequences were those we have stated 
above. From his immediately committing sui- 
cide, 1t 18 supposed he imagined that he had car- 
ried his deadly purpose into effect.—Farmer’s 
Journal. 


The Sickness at New-Orleans.—A letter from 
New-Orleans, dated Sept. i2th, says the number 
of deaths for the last three days had been fifty a 
day, chiefly among the unacclimated ; but that 
the disease must soon cease its ravages for want 
of victims. 


AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 

The inhabitants of Wheatland and its vicinity 
are respectfully notified that the annual meeting 
of their Agricultural Society, will be held at Gar- 
buttsville, on Saturday the 12th of October, at 
10 A. M. 

A general attendance is expected, and each one 
is requested to do something towards making the 
exhibition useful and interesting. 

Farmers will please bring a portion of their 
stock and a sample of the various producis of their 
farms, and Mechanics each one, some of the ski!! 
of their respective professions. 

The Ladies are respectfully invited to attend, 
and honor the exhibition with specimens of the 














I: 1,600,000 11,200,008 
Oxen and cows.. ..6,973,000 “ 17,452,000 
ASBOB. wc ocobescess 240,000 “ 240,000 
ithe dls ninisnnieh 34,278,000 
ipplied to agriculture in England and 
Scotland. 
Effective laborers 
ltuman race...... 5,000,000 equal to 2,132,446) 
ee eee 2,250,000 * 8,750,000) 


“ 


Oxen, cows, &c.. . 5,500,000 15,750,000 


24,632,446 
\ pproximating estimate for Ireland... .7,455,701 


Total for the United Kingdom. . . ..32,088,147 
Ipplied to the Arts, Manufactures and 








Commerce. 
In France. In G. Britain. 
. Men er. Men power. 
Animal force equal to. ..6,303,019 7,275,497 


Millsand hydraulic en- 2 1.500.000 
, J 





eter, 1,200,000 
be rrr Te 253,333 240,000 
Vind and steam navi- 
gation Cceeesccce 3,000,000 1 2,000,000 
Steam engines.........6. 480,000 6,400,000 
Total force........ 211,556,352 27,115,587 


\pproximating estimate for Ireland. . ..1,002,667 
Total force for Great Britain 28,118,164 
By the above estimate it appeers that France, 

with a population of 72,000,000, employs in agri- 

culture, the arts and commerce, a conjoined ani- 

nate and inanimate power equal to 48,814,390 

ible men; and that Great Britain, with its popu- 
lation, (say 28,000,000,) employs a power equal 
to 60,206,311. That the inanimate power ap- 
plied in England and Scotland to agriculture is 
equal to twelve times the human force, while in 
france it does not exceed five times ; that the in- 
animate power applied to manufacture and com- 
merce in Great Bnitain, is four times greater than 
it France, the whole animate and inanimate pow- 
er engaged in manufacture and commerce in 
Great Britain is nearly treble the amount of that 
30 occupied in France. 


James Kent, of West Springfield, Mass, (says 
the Springfield Republican,) has this season rai- 


*eeere 





various household arts. 


GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 








, The Committees will please prepare their re 
| ports in season, as much of the interest and use- 
\\fulness of the Society will depend upon them. 
JOHN BUTTERFIELD, Sec’y. 


IMPROVED ENGLISH CATI LE, 
FOR SALE AT AUCTION. 
'TALLE subscriber will sell at the Fair, to be held 
at Rochester, on the 23d inst., ten or twelve 

head of young Cattle of dsurham and Devon 
stock. Bulls and Heifers, from six months to 
three years oid, most of them got by his liuproved 
short horned Durham Bull Admiral, who will be 
exhibited at the same time. Several ofthe Heif- 
ers are now with calf by Admiral. 
Catalogues descriptive of the Animals will be 
given out before the sale. L. JENKINS. 
Canandaigua, Oct 3, 1833. 
P. S.— Whe subscriber has also at private sale 
a pair of fine blood Colts—one a three year old 
Filly, the other a two year old Gelding, which 
may be seen at the time and place as above. 


ALBANY NURSEKY. 
RDERS for Trees and Plants from this es 
tablishment will be received and forwarded 
by L. Tucker, Proprietor of the Genesee Farm- 
er. The collection embraces, in addition to the 
ordinary fruits of our country, many foreign Ap- 
ples, Pears and Peaches, described as of the first 
quality in the London Horticultural Catalogue, 
and received principally from the Society’s Gar- 
den. Also, a few hundred Morus multicaulis, 
or Chinese mulberry, at 50 cents, or half the or-| 
dinary price, some hundreds of the Ailantus. 
or Tree of Heaven, and two thousand Horse 
Chesnuts, of suitable size for planting. A dis- 
count will be made to those who buy to sell. In 
the ornamental department, there is more than 




















300 select varieties of the Rose, and nearly the 
same number of varieties of the splendid double 
Dahlia. Trees and plants carefully packed, and 


Orw ithout delay. 
forwarded without de » UEL & WILSON, 








sed pe an acre only,a good one hundred bush- 
‘Is of oats. 








Albany, Sept. 10, 1833. sep 4 r4t | 


319. 


FO BUILDERS AND FAKMERS, 

H's# iY important and useful improvement 
in securing Frame buildings against the ef. 
fects of the external atmosphere. 

The subscriber is owner and proprietor of the 
Patent, taken out in 1832, by Ebenezer Mix, 
t.sq., of Batavia, for his very important improve- 
ment in securing houres and other farm buildings 
against the effects of heat, frost and moisture in 
the atmosphere. 

‘This improvement was noticed in the Genesee 
-armer, in the fall of 1832, and is now offered to 
the public notice. Its cheapness and importance 
to the comfort of buildings strongly recommend 
it to the attention of a discerning community. 

By this improvement the great «ad long desired 
point, of disarining the external atmosphere of 
its unpleasant effects upon the comfort and well 
being of families is very fully attained 

Applications to the subscriber. post paid, inclo- 
sing the inconsiderable equivalent of five dollars, 
will procure for the applicant the privilege with 
instructions for using the said Patent-right im the 
erection of one single building or dwelling house 

JOHN LOUWBER. 
Batavia, Genesee Co, N. Y., Oct. 5 1833, 
oct 5 6m 








MONROE GARDEN AND NURSERY, 
GREECE, NEAR ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

| HE subscriber offers to the public a choice 
selection of Fruit Trees, of French, German, 
English and American varieties, consisting ot 
Apples, ears, Plums, Peaches,Cherries, Apricots, 
Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamental ‘Trees, 
Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses. Vines, Creepers, 
Herbacious,Perrenial Plants, Buibous Roots, «ce. 

Also, a few hundred of the Morus Multiceutis 
or Phillipine Mulberry, the white Italian Mulber- 
ry by the hundred or thousand, inglish Hawthorn 
Quicks) Grape Vines of both native and foreign 
vorieties, mostly of large size, for sale by the sin- 
gia vine, hundred or thousand at reduced prices, 
The subscriber has a large Green House well fill- 
ed with a large collection of choice Green-House 
Plants in good condition, 

All orders, by mail! or otherwise, will be promp- 
ly attended to, and packages delivered in Roches- 
ter or at the mouth ef Genesee River. , 

ASA ROWE. 

(orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by the 
Publisher of this paper 

Catalogues may be had at the office of the Ger. 
esee Farmer—wili be sent to those who wish 
them gratis October 5, i833. fém 


——- 





ELECTION NOTICE. 

Monroe County, 

Sherif’s Office. Rochester, Sept. 12, 1833, 
GENERAL Election is to be held in the 
County of Monroe, on the 4th, 5th, and 6th 

days of November next, at which will be chosen 

the officers mentioned in the notice of the Secre- 
tary of State, of which a copy is annexad. 
E. M. PARSONS, Sherif. 


State of New- York, 
Secretary’s Uffice. § Albany, Aug. 10, 1835. 
Sir—I hereby give you notice, that at the next 
eneral election in this State, to be held on the 
ith, 5th, and 6th days of November next, a Sen- 
ator is to be chosen in the Eighth Senate Dis- 
trict, in place of Albert H. ‘Tracy, whose term 
of service will expire on the last day of Decem 
ber next 


Notice is also given, that at the said election 
the following proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution of this State will be submitted to the 
people, viz: , 

1. “ For electing the Mayor of the the City of 
New- York by the electors thereof” 


2. “ For authorising the Legislature to reduce 
the duties on salt.” JOHN A. DIX, 
Tothe Sherif of the Secretary of State. 

County of Monroe. _ sept 14-arf 

N. B. The Inspectors of Electionin the several 
towns in your County will ive notice of the elec- 
tion of Membersof Assembly, and for filling any 
vacancies in County Offices which may 
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For the Genesee Farmer. ||soon see that greater would follow ; that farming || mercy he should find a solution of al! his difficu! 
(CIRCULAR.) so systematically and scientifically conducted ||ties and a sure way of escape. And 30 it ic 

To the Corresponding Commiltec of the|) would confer benefits which would be felt through- || man, wayward man, from ignorance and ca . 
New-York State Agricultural Suciely. out the whole extent of our borders. It would ||not unfrequently dashes from him the ye 

Ar a meeting of the Executive Committee of|/much enhance our wealth, and as a consequence || kindness, and voluntarily shuts his ears and bis 
the New-York State Agricultural Society, held at} we would have better houses, roads and bridges-— || heart to instruction. Our farmer, casting his ce 
Albany, the 13th of August last, it was resolv-|/better public improvements and public sepia upon the heading of one article in the Dseids 
ed that the Corresponding Secretary cause to be}|dations—better horses, cattle and sheep. It’ - 


, | was induced from curiosity to read it throyo}, 
printed 200 copies of the Report made in Senate|/ would materially increase the quantity and ond Before he had finished, conviction of the inutilit 


by Mr. Sudam, at the last session of the Legisla-|/ prove the quality of the several kinds of grain, || and evil of temperate drinking seized his mip, 
ture, recommending the establishment of an Ag-||and give us a greater variety of culinary vegeta- || and without delay he determined to adopt th 
ricultural School, and that he forward the same,|/bles. It would aid our manufactories, and enable | principle of total abstinence. All his domestic 


together with a copy of the Report made in As-||us to give full and varied employment to our me- | and farming arrangements underwent a change 
sembly by Mr. Skinner for the encouragement of}| chanics. : 


It would largely add to the revenue de- |! and very soon the important discovery was mado 
Agriculture; and that he accompany said Reports]|rived from our public works and canals, and in- | 
with a Circular, requesting the special attention of 


|that the barrel of whiskey had been the cause of 
crease to a vast amount the sum of our exports, 


t all his trouble. Of course it was discarded, ani! 
said committee to the objects embraced in them ;|/and lessen our imports. It would add to our| under the new order of things he soon found tho: 


and that petitions in furtherance of these objects|| means to make education more perfect ; and final- laborers drinking only cold water, were of fy; 
be got up and circulated by the said committee for||ly it would be another example tothe confederacy, | greater profit than those who were stimulated by 
signatures, and forwarded to John F. Bacon, esq.||that the great State of New-York who, as she’ rum; the look of trouble and of fearful forebodine 
of the city of Albany, that they may be presented||was first to engage extensively in internal im- | gave place to that of hope and cheerfulness; in 
to the Legislature of this State at its next session. || provements for the interests of her citizens, intends | two years his farm was disincumbered of th 

Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary/||stll to follow in the path of glory and improve-| mortgage; every debt was paid; and he remark. 
forward to the printer of at least one newspaper in}/ment, and add another leaf to her fame, by rat-| ed, that which pleased him most was, that he 
each County in this State, a copy of the Reports of|/sing another monument of her intelligence and) could now do something in aid of the benevolent 
Mr. Sudam and Mr. Skinner in the Legislature, |/enterprise, as she would be the first to establish I operations of the age. 
recommending Legislative provision to be made|/an Agricultural School, to the great benefit of her | 
for the encouragement of Agriculture, with the re-|| industrious population. 
quest that the same be published in their respective 
papers, with the view of bringing the subject they FARMING WITH RUM--No. I. 
embrace before the public at large.” Meeting recently with 2 farmer residing ina them for cash too, for now our farmer wants ni 

In compliance with the above Resolutions, 1}/neighboring town, I soon discovered from his Con) trust though all are willing and desirous to sev 
send you a paper containing the Report alluded] Versation that he was a zealous advocate for the \his name upon their books.— Temperance R 
to, as the cheapest and most eligible mode for||temperance reform, and he gave me many strik- |! 
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| By this change, no one 
beside himself is a greater gainer than the mer 
chant. True he sells him no whiskey, but the: 
he sells him a much greater quantity of other ar. 
ticles than he before purchased; and he sell: 








: : , - | corder. L 
distribution. We trust you will give them thatfing facts in regard to the good it had already ef- || 


-_ 





attention which their intrinsic importance de- fected among »is acquaintance. To himself he | INTEREST. 
mands, and, if necessary to carry the first resolu-|| Said it had been every thing. He had in times || 


: . || Talking with a neighbor at the door of lis un 
tion into effect, call to your aid such of your intel-|} past been a temperate drinker, and supposed it) ¢_). é 


ian | hed house, I kindly inquired of him why 1 
ligent and enterprising Farmers as take an inter-|] utterly impossible to accomplish the labor of his | was not better covered, and ina more comforta- 


est in the advancement of their own occupatioh. field without ardent spirit. For some years a) ble state outside and in? ¥ am in debt,” said 
JOHN P. BEEKMAN, Corresponding || barrel of whiskey was regularly purchased, and | he, and cannot aFrorp to finish any more. W: 


\ . ete / can live in it till some of my debts are paid 
Secretary of N. ¥. State Agricul. Soc, ||sufficed; but in process of time it was empty be- | When I am able, I intead to m Breen a siae 


Kinderhook, September 11, 1833. fore the haying and harvesting were completed,and | ter it thoroughly.” ‘ What will it cost you!” 
— the two gallon jug went again and again to the) said . * Not less than sixty or seventy dollars,” 
} > : , » syh- 
merchant for a new supply. Unsuspiciou | was bis answer. We conversed upon the sui 
h he tome ws Pe ae z ; ” “I ject till he acknowledged, that without any reter- 
the cause, he found himself going behind hand | ence to the enjoyment of his family and friends, th’ 
yearly ; every thing went wrong—his farm was! saving he should realize by a warm house in the 
mortgaged to the merchant—his blacksmith and || Consumption of woop, probably might be doubl: 
other mechanics were unpaid—duns and de- | the interest of what the finishing would cost. I 
; 3 |was natural to observe, as I did—*‘ You are pay- 
mands came upon him frequent as April show- | 


|| ing twelve per cent. for money which you migh' 
jers, but not half as pleasant; and with aj have for six, and have as pleasant a fireside a 


rising family and increasing embarrassinents, his || YOUT — Symes dollars spent in —_ 
; i instances, save for- 
prospects were most gloomy—-poverty and wretch- | (28 ® Mouse, Would, in many Ins ; 
edness were before him "Daily his life became «5 lapel try due maynapreeecpi f 
. ‘ I noticed a very valuable part of his farm, n* 
more and more unpleasant, and every effort he turally a rh wo: Aa soil, 4 waste, covered 
made to escape from his difficulties, only plunged with stones and shrubs. To the question why 
him the deeper in trouble and perplexity. Still || those acres were thus neglected, his answer ttle 
successful farming are taught, both theoretically]! he saw not the cause. The leak which was sinke||2" Defere, “1 am in debt; when I get — 
and practically, would materially aid a large bo-||ing his ship so fast was undiscovered s fiene, out of debt, I will exchange a «™ 
¢ b lla etal eich + iscovered, and he | bles and brakes, for herds-grass and clover, 
dy o young men to become well acquainted wit |saw no hope—no way for deliverance. How/|| that is my best land.” “What would it cost an 
the principles of farming as far as it is yet advan- many thousands have like this man been involv- || acre to change it toa productive state, with a good 
ced as an art; that the knowledge so obtained ed, and from the same cause ; and from affluence fence around it?” After calculating, rc _ 
would in after life enable them to bring those sci-| have sunk to abject povert eld their farms— |) ¢j ree ae epaoer bedhgpt we itv ated 
connected with successful husband | ay ea A eanaiing De prosuee Wher Sere ind 
ences : _ lusbandry to/ gathered together their little all, and emigrated to || we found that barren spot fairly promised,at least, 
throw more light upon their peculiar occupation, | the west ! L. |\twenty if not thirty per cent. interest upon V0 
and thus farther improve it; and these young FARMING WITHOUT RUM—No. II. cost of cultivation. He smiled, thanked me, “te. 
men, thus educated, by settling in different por-| While our friend was in this perplexed situa- | Uberately soids *1 My beak scythe, way 20 | bars 
tions of the State, would not only diffuse a greuter, tion, with nothing but ruin before his eyes, some || and stone sled, shall prepare the cnceflent soil for 
taste for the pursuits of Agriculture, but by their | person either by design or casually, sent him a||the plough.” 
practice would impart the information they have 


Temperance Recorder. He threw it aside as be- || How much of our sesr land is totally npr’ 
collected to the benefit of a large class of our citi-| ing only suitable for the attention of drunkards, a entirely uscless to its Owners, Wiet 
zens. Great as these advantages are, we would j at i i 5 oes eo ane ay ree | 
3 g , ;Mot suspecting that in that little messenger of|| .¢ rendering it arable,-— Farmer's Reporter. 


FORM OF PETITION. 
To tue Honorarte tHe LecisLaTure or TUF 
State or New-York: 
We the undersigned, your petitioners, being in- 
habitants and freeholders of the county of- 
do respectfully represent to your honorable body, 
that taking a deep interest in the successful culti- 
vation of the soil, and thinking that much may 
yet be done to improve it, would pray that legis- 
lative provision be made for the establishment of 
an Agricultural School to be located in some por- 
tion of this state. We firmly believe that an in- 
stitution where all the elementary principles of 




















